GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
policy, content to exist on the charity of the bigger powers. At the
beginning of the twentieth century a serious attempt was made to
restore Portugal to the consciousness of her position in international
affairs. A closer understanding, for example, was brought about
with Britain. A rapprochement was also effected with Brazil, and
for a while it seemed that a new political horizon was being opened.
But the instability of the first Republican governments made it
quite impossible for Portugal to pursue anything remotely approach-
ing a consistent foreign policy, and immediately the Peace Treaty
was signed at the end of the First World War Portugal renounced
all share in international affairs and gave herself up to internal
party strife and political disorder. Action was finally taken by
the army. On May 28, 1926, a proclamation was issued in Braga,
signed by General Gomez da Costa. It read : " Portuguese !
To men of dignity and honour the present situation is intolerable.
The prey of a corrupt and tyrannical minority, the nation, filled
with shame, feels it is dying. For my part, I declare myself in
open revolt. Let men of courage and of worth come with me in
arms if, with me, they are prepared to conquer or to die/' An
appeal in similar terms was issued in the south by Mendes Cabecadas,
an officer in the navy. They were joined by General Carmona
(the present head of the State) and on July 9 in the same year
General Carmona took his place at the head of a military dictator-
ship. Dr. Salazar was at that time a professor of political economy
at the university of Coimbra.
Salazar was born in 1889 at Vimiero, a village in the province
of Beira, near Santa Comba, a small country town midway between
Viseu and Coimbra. He was the son of a smallholder. There
being no school in the village, he was educated privately at first,
going later to a seminary at Viseu. He went to Coimbra University
in 1908, the year of the regicide, and witnessed the advent of the
Republic therefore as an undergraduate. At Coimbra, as a member
of the teaching staff, he became convinced " that politics alone
can never solve the great problems which demand solution, and
that it is a grave mistake to expect everything from their evolution
or from an arbitrary departure from their normal course. I am
sure that the solution is to be found more in each one of us than in
the political colour of a ministry. So far as I can, I try to make
my students men, men in the best sense of the word, and good
Portuguese of the type which Portugal needs to make her great."2
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